INTRODUCTION 


Hello everyone, Gribshnobler here, I’d like to wish everyone a happy new year, 
although this episode does have a sad story behind it; for those of you who 
didn’t listen to the previous episode of the lengthy ambient music pieces 
special, unfortunately the subject of this conversation, Clayton Counts, member 
of Bull of Heaven, actually passed away back in late November. This will be - 
that will make this the first episode of the GribCast to contain posthumous 
material. I recorded this I think maybe only a month before he passed away, 
maybe a little longer before that. And we originally only wanted to talk for 
about 15 minutes, but we ended up talking for over two hours. And I go into 
this in the previous music special as well because that episode is dedicated to 
Clayton and I talk about some of my experiences with him there, but needless to 
say I’m glad I didn’t cut the conversation short, I’m glad I kept it going. 
This conversation - there’ll be some odd qualities to it because... well, first 
of all this is only the first half of the conversation. Clayton and I had 
talked about splitting it into two episodes, each paired up with some Bull of 
Heaven pieces... and also this was definitely more of a conversation than an 
interview; neither of us had anything, any pre-set questions or responses or 
anything like that, we just kinda hit it off and we were getting to know each 
other, and so in addition to Bull of Heaven we also talked about other music; 
we talked about books including a couple Clayton had been working on at the 
time, and he talks about serial killers for a little bit, and we were just 
getting to know each other... and, not only that, but I was getting over a 
really bad cold at the time, and I edited as many sniffles out as I could but 
there’s still many in the recording. In the near future I'll have part 2 of the 
conversation paired up with another... especially lengthy piece by Bull of 
Heaven, and also in the future I will be doing a full out Clayton Counts 
tribute episode, kind of a music special tribute, it’1ll include a new 
experimental piece of music that I’m working on, as well as some music and 
maybe even discussion or other materials by other people, if any listeners out 
there who knew Clayton or are fans of Bull of Heaven and would like to 
contribute to the Clayton Counts tribute special, please feel fr to contact 
me, the best way to do it would be through the GribCast Facebook page, or 
through the Facebook group if you want to join, also @gribshnobler on Twitter, 
and you can even comment on the actual original libsyn page for the GribCast. 


In other sad news, and I know this can’t compare to the loss of Clayton Counts, 
especially for those who knew him, but sadly one of our pet rats, Cluny the 
Scourge, has passed away suddenly. It was either Christmas Eve or the morning 
of Christmas Day, and he was, I don’t know if you’re familiar with pet rats, 
but when they’re very happy they do this kind of rat version of a purr where 
their eyes boggle in and out of their heads and I know that sounds weird, but 
it means they’re really happy and content, and Cluny used to do that more than 
any other rat that I’ve had before, and he will be missed. This episode is 
dedicated to his memory. 


Some of you listeners may be wondering about the GribCat, he is doing much much 
better than he was in the release of the last episode, and he’s tested positive 
for numerous health issues, some of which have gone away, but the worst of 
which is his hyperthyroidism, and we have to continue giving him some fairly 
expensive medication for that, and we are going to have to keep taking him to 
the vet much more often than usual, and of course once he’s feeling well enough 
we’re hoping to get him some radio iodine treatments in order to get rid of his 
hyperthyroidism, but we’re - although right now the vet says he’s not quite 
healthy enough to even go for that. But for those of you who donated to the 
GoFundMe page, especially those of you who know me mainly through the GribCast, 


thank you very much, we really appreciate it, and anything that’s been donated 
for the GribCat will be put towards his vet bills and hopefully towards the 
treatment, if not towards the treatment then towards his continuing medication. 
So thank you so much for anything you did to help, even if it was just sharing 
the link or sending us kind words or thoughts, we really appreciate it. 


The only other news I have to give for the GribCast right now is that Lady Miss 
G and I are still reading Parables of the Sower, I’m almost done with it now 
and that’s by Octavia Butler, and we'll be doing a podcast on that in the near 
future, also I recorded a music special with progressive pop/rock musician John 
deMarcus you’ve heard before on the show, I’ll be playing a whole lot of his 
music and discussing all of said music with him as well. 


If you like the music playing in the background, it’s by Bull of Heaven as 
well, it’s from a piece called “Like a Wall in Which an Insect Lives and Gnaws” 
and that is Excerpt G. It’s a piece that’s actually five and a half years long 
in its entirety, although this particular excerpt is only about two hours long. 
But it’s one of my favorite pieces of theirs, I just think it’s magical, it 
sounds almost like something from Alice in Wonderland. And I actually often 
fall asleep to it. I’m now going to go ahead and play a piece by Bull of Heaven 
before moving into the first part of the conversation with Clayton Counts, this 
piece is called “XCVII”, it’s part of the Bull of Heaven roman numeral series, 
and that’s number 97 of course, it’s a series of experimental pieces which all 
seem to be based around sounds made with a piano or maybe even a grand piano, 


and they range anywhere from like beautiful ambient music to frightening noise 
to everything in between. This one’s definitely not ambient, but it still has 
this kind of like hypnotic quality to it. And I think it’s about - it’s almost 
eleven minutes long, not quite, I’m going to play that and lead into the 
conversation, and then I’ll have another even longer piece of music by Bull of 
Heaven to play at the end. Thank you. 


INTERVIEW begins. 


GRIBSHNOBLER: Thanks for taking some time to get in touch with me, I’m actually 
online with Clayton Counts of Bull of Heaven right now, and my cat is curious 
about what’s going on, but then she just walked off again, oh well. 

CLAYTON COUNTS: Ha. 
G: (laughs) that’1ll be the GribKitten. Because we already have another cat 


who’s known as the GribCat. (laughs) 
CC: Huh. Well. Cats are curious creatures. 
G: Yeah. 


CC: (chuckles) 

G: The GribCat has actually even made a couple vocal appearances on the podcast 
before which is always fun. I actually discovered - we both know Echo Hazard, 
and I actually discovered her work and the work of Body 13 first, and actually 
didn’t start listening to Bull of Heaven until I met you on Facebook, so it’s, 
I think my approach to the material might be a little different than what 
others have experienced. But - 

CC: That’s odd. 
G: (laughs) but, I’m finding out about your, you know, the band’s reputation 
and history and all that stuff, after the fact, and there’re still, as you 
might imagine, many pieces of your work that I haven’t heard yet, (chuckles) 
CC: (chuckles) Yeah, I don’t blame you. (laughs) 

G: No, I want to hear, I’m gonna hear a lot more of it. And I’ve been listening 
to a good bit of it the last couple days, in a way it’s kind of been good to 
listen to while I’ve been kind of out of it with this cold, because your, the 


kind of disorienting nature of your music seems kind of appropriate for being 
like, for being half asleep and - (laughs) 
CC: Yeah, I can’t actually listen to it to sleep. I used to be able to, Neil 
does, I can’t actually listen to it very often, I think it’s just because I 
spend a lot of time hearing it over headphones and I’m just not interested in 


listening to a lot of it, but- 

G: Right. 

CC: There are pieces I like, I’m just not as... I can’t sleep to it. It keeps 
me awake. It’s too distracting to me. Even the really simplistic stuff. It’s 
just - I pick out little frequencies and they just, you know, it’s the same 
thing over and over again, so a lot of the time it’s just too distracting for 
me, I can’t - I have to sleep to classical music or jazz or something. 

G: Right. 


Cc: If I sleep to music at all. Most of the time I fall asleep to movies, so... 
but, uh, yeah. 

G: It varies for me, sometimes I fall asleep listening to podcasts, sometimes I 
fall asleep listening to music, you know, it just depends what I’m in the mood 
for, I mean lately I’v ven been like, you know, falling asleep or at least 
letting myself drift off to like, atmospheric and ambient metal and stuff like 
that, of course, that usually I have to put my headphones in so as not do 
disturb others. (laughs) 
CC: Yeah, well, I, you know, I don’t listen to as much music as I used to, I 
just don’t have a lot of time, and I also I don’t know, I think I want to be 
more of a purist, so I’m not allowing myself to listen to a lot of newer music, 
just because I don’t want it to unduly influence what I’m trying to do, but I 
do listen to things that people recommend to me or that they send to me. That’s 
pretty infrequent, actually. I watch more old movies than anything. (laughs) 

G: I love old movies. I love old movies too, so... 

CC: I write a lot too, but lately I haven’t been writing as much music because 
of my shoulder, but I’m still hacking away at a few projects, it’s just... I’m 
kind of... I don’t know, a little too, time consuming when it’s something I’m 
trying to piece together and I can’t move my arm correctly, I have to like, you 
know, kind of get up and do some minor physical therapy against the wall, like 
one of those giant rubber bands, and I’m constantly working on my arm trying to 
get better but anyway, yeah, so I end up getting a lot of ideas just from 
reading and watching old films, basically (laughs) that’s where a lot of the 
inspiration comes from for that... project. 

G: Well, that all sounds great to me, I wish I had actually more time to read, 
although right now I am working through Octavia Butler’s Parable of the Sower, 
which Lady Miss G and I plan to record a podcast about. 

cc: I... I’ve found that I haven’t been reading as much, particularly fiction 
lately, just because I don’t want to influence what I’m writing, either, so... 
G: Right. 
CC: Because I’m in the middle of this really lengthy novel that I’m writing, 
and it’s gotten ultra-ridiculous at this point, so I’m trying not to read 
particularly science fiction and the type of fiction which - I’m a fan of both, 
but, as we've been talking about online, I’ve just been trying not to read 
either at the moment because I don’t want to be too influenced by anything that 
I’m reading. So, I go through perio...dry spells. But. Yeah. I still enjoy 
reading... I’ve been reading nonfiction mainly, lately. 

G: What, now you said... 

CC: (unintelligible) 

G: No, go ahead. 

CC: No, I was just going to say that’s another thing that I love, is just 
reading nonfiction. I’m particularly fascinated with serial killers, and like 
you know, I read a great deal about forensic pathology... 

G: Okay. 


CC: Forensic psychology. So, you know, 
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G: (laughs) 

CC: so, ultra-simplistic in the beginning, I mean, some of the pieces were a 
little more complicated but not much, that one though was, I think it was 
constructed from a few different recordings. And some of the more 
conventionally musical pieces were recorded live, even on Walkmen, such as 
“Superstring Theory Verified”, that’s one that was just a single stereo track 
recorded onto a Walkman that I, you know, boosted the levels on, but a lot of 
the other musical pieces were recorded over several years, like the jazz pieces 
we’ve done or “Become Smaller and Smaller”, that piece actually took, most 
likely took the longest time to record, something like seven or eight years 
between the time we recorded the real meat of the track at Wall to Wall Studio® 
in Chicago, to the time it finally got repurposed for that piece which begins 
with a very lengthy, kind of maddening spoken word bit with the Indian guy’, who 
at this point is kind of our mascot, I guess. (Both laugh.) But he’s been with 
us from the beginning, so... 
G: Listeners, if you enjoy this piece of music and you want to support Bull of 
Heaven and Clayton Counts, I know that there’s a GoFundMe page that they can 
visit to support your medical issues, am I correct? 
CC: Uh, yeah, I mean I’m trying not to pimp it too much. I was actually just 
passing around a friend’s- 

G: Okay. 

CC: -Facebook to try to .... it’s not something that I’m trying to... I’m 
almost humiliated to have to do it, in a way, because I’ve saved up quite a bit 
of money, but it’s just, what I have to have done is so ridiculously expensive, 
and my insurance isn’t covering all of it. 

G: Right. 
CC: But yeah, it was pretty weird, this accident I was in, I mean, I almost 
completely bit off my tongue and I lost, like, two-thirds of my blood. 

G: Oh god! 
CC: So, yeah, it was pretty horrifying. I was on Chantix at the time to quit 
smoking, as well, and I had a concussion, and it drove me completely insane; I 
thought that Al Pacino was doing my dishes, and uh, I believed that I had 
murdered God, and that I had become like a super-god, and that I was part of 
some sort of computer program, and I mean, I was going completely wacko. My 
mother and my brother actually convinced me to institutionalize myself, which I 
did, and then I went to a lot of surgeries. And I’m still going through some, I 
have a few upcoming that my insurance is covering, but they won’t cover any of 
the cosmetic stuff so I’ve gotta go to California and Baja and get a lot of 
this stuff done because it’s cheaper there, but yeah, I mean it’s helped out a 
little, but I’m trying not to emphasize it too much, you know. People wanna 
contribute, they can, and if not that’s fine too. So. It’s on our Facebook 
page, but I’m not going to leave it up forever. You know, it’s... 

G: Right. Well, I’ll probably put a link to it in my show notes in case anyone 
is interested, and, sounds awful, I hope you get better... I hope everything 
gets settled as soon as possible. 

CC: Things are a lot better now, I mean this was a year and a half ago, so 
it’s, you know, I’m in physical therapy a lot, and I’m, it’s mainly my neck, my 
shoulder and my jaw. On occasion I have to reset them, and it’s kinda- that’s 
the worst part, actually. But, I had (unintelligible) altogether, I was blacked 
out for a while and it was a hit and run, this lady was completely coked out or 
on meth or something, and so it was just a weird thing, just another chapter in 
my life, but yeah, I’m lucky I survived it. Pretty bizarre. Should have been 
wearing my seatbelt. I was in the backseat and we were like a mile and a half 
away, so I had just gone out to eat, so... 

G: That’s crazy. 


CC: Yeah, I (ran the off sign?) 145, and I just flew up and hit my head on the 
roof of the car, and just... almost bit my tongue off, smashed all my teeth. It 
was pretty gnarly. But I’m doing a lot better, so (laughs) I’m not crazy 
anymore, so that’s great. 
G: And you’re getting back into your creative pursuits and everything too. 
Which is always good to hear. 
CC: Yeah, I kinda never stopped, I mean, even when I was going nuts I was 
working on things. That’s sort of what started me on writing this novel, I was 
actually not planning on writing a novel. Well, actually we were planning - 
Neil and I were planning on writing a novel, as a Bull of Heaven piece, but 
it’s a different sort of novel, and I won’t get into how we’re generating it. 
But it’s not exactly “written”. It’s really nonsensical as well, but anyway, so 
editing it has been the hardest part, and right after the accident I was doing 
a lot of editing of this really nonsensical piece and I think it helped to 
usher me into the world of madness and then I started writing my own novel 
after I got out of the looney bin, which was, that was in and of itself a very 
interesting experience, I was pretty much back down to earth and completely 
sane within a couple of days of being there but they helped me there for ten 
days, so, ah, ten or eleven days, I don’t know, it was, yeah, it was wild. So 
(laughs) I got out and immediately started kind of focusing on writing, because 
it was easier than... I’m getting back into playing guitar, piano and stuff 
again, so I just took up a mic, and started using Dragon NaturallySpeaking, 
which after you train it it has, like 99.9% accuracy, and you can give it 
custom dictionaries and things, so you can actually give it whole texts, you 
know, so, you want to feed it Dostoyevsky or Kafka or whatever, you can do 
that, and then it will draw from that, if you’re... 

G: So it’s like the more you use it the more it... knows. 

CC: Yyyeah. And it’s, yeah, it’s really accurate to begin with, I mean the 
newest version, anyway. Unfortunately it takes a lot of CPU power, so you can’t 
really do anything else while you’re transcribing, but it’s okay. I mean, it’s 
helped me to write this out, 

G: That’s great. 

CC: Because I do, I do type it as well, I mean I’m editing, as I mentioned it’s 
kind of lengthy at this point so I’m going to have to edit it, probably at 
least 300 pages out of it before I even go any further, because I’m nowhere 
near the end, 

G: (laughs) 

CC: And it’s already close to a thousand pages, so it’s, it’s pretty nuts. I 
mean, so, but, I’m enjoying it, I mean it’s the first novel I’ve written. I 
used to do a lot of interviews in the ‘90s, with eccentric scientists, who I 
actually befriended some of them, and was fairly good friends with a few of 
them, and so compiled a book at some point of interviews but I lost a lot of 
them, when Fringeware, this magazine I used to write for, down... their servers 
basically went with one of the guys who was in charge of the magazine to 
Hawaii, and he subsequently lost and/or wiped the servers so I lost a few of 
the interviews I’d done which were like 50 pages long each or longer, and so I 
just kind of gave up on writing that, and I also worked on a nonfiction book 
about a serial killer named Garavito, who a lot of people in the United States 
haven’t heard of, but he’s possibly the most prolific serial killer in history.” 
G: Ooh, that’s scary. 

CC: And so, oddly enough, he’s only, he’s only serving seven to ten years after 
having murdered as many as three to four hundred children. Because of the way 
the laws are in the country that he got sentenced in, he’s talking about 
running for office when he gets out of prison on a “protect the children” 
platform. So, I’ve been sort of interspersing my novel writing with finishing 
up that book and some other things.... get a sense of how crimes are solved, 
and unfortunately I can’t talk to the detective who solved that case because he 
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Since the advent, I guess, of serial killing. But there’s so many people who 
get it wrong, I mean a lot of people used to say that, you know, all the serial 
killers were molested by their parents, or they were dressed up as girls by 
their mother, or what have you, and of course none of these things are true. I 
mean, in a few cases it’s true. But in the vast majority of cases, serial 
killing is about control, and... 

G: Yeah, and- 

CC: ...authority, power? 

G: Yeah, and many of them actually have fairly normal upbringings, too. 

Cc: That’s right. Yeah. I mean, and some of them ar ven somewhat res- or not 
even somewhat, but highly respected members of society. I mean, Gacy was, you 
know? But yeah. A lot of them ar ducated, a lot of them are really smart, I 
mean Bundy was off the charts, even though he did really poorly in law school 
and was frustrated by that, he was an extremely intelligent guy; he escaped 
from, you know, custody twice, (laughs) so, you know the guy was crafty, for 
sure. And that’s what gets me about some of these people. Paul Bernardo®, he was 
a grad student at one point, and was fairly intel-(cuts out)-career was pretty 
idiotic, I mean- 

G: I think you dropped for a second, but... 

Cc: I’m sorry? 
G: I think you dropped for a second, but you’re back on now. 

CC: Oh, okay. I don’t know what we missed there. But anyway, yeah, my phone may 
be giving out a little bit just because there’s a game in town, and so there’s 
all sorts of people driving around. Tends to get a bit fuzzy. But, but yeah, so 
I could talk about serial killers all day, 

G: (laughs) 
CC: I don’t, (laughs) I don’t think we want to. 

G: Well I guess that would arguably be, be appropriate for Halloween. (laughs) 
I’m not sure, I might cut that out, but then I’ll include it, like, on another 
pisode, because I was actually, the other piece of yours that I really wanted 
to play was “Reptilian Takeover”, 

CC: (laughs) Yeah. 

G: But, y’know, if I was gonna play that, in part of an entire special, I’d 
have to do like an edit, so I don’t know, maybe I can put part of it, maybe 
I’ll release part of this conversation on its own, along with- 

CC: Sure. 

G: -that piece in its entirety. 

CC: Feel free to cut whatever you’d like, I mean, I don’t like to ramble on 
like an idiot about things that are impertinent to the discussion. So- 

G: Oh, no, you’re fine. 

Cc: (laughs) I’m more than happy to be edited. Yeah. So. 

G: And this is the first time we’ve spoken, too. So you’re just, we’re just 
kinda talking, too. 

CC: Yeah, well, I like- I like for most interviews to go that way, where you 
just shoot the breeze with somebody, 

G: Right. 

CC: You know? I’m pretty informal when it comes to this sort of thing, I’m not 
really, I don’t prepare for ‘em. I’m not really that well prepared for 
interviews in general, because, I don’t know. There’s something- I don’t really 
like talking about our work too much, to be honest. 

G: (laughs) 


CC: I mean, people write me questions about stuff, and specifically about 
particular pieces, where they’re like, you know, “at one hour and 24 minutes 
and 36 seconds, this happens, what was that sound?” and it’s like, I don’t even 
remember making that piece at the time. 

G: Right. 

CC: You know, I was either whacked out of my mind on painkillers, or I was, 
like, you know, (laughs) just in some other space, or, you know, in many cases 
it’s just something that we slapped together. So, I don’t, I don’t really think 
about, I don’t mean- when you mentioned “Reptilian Takeover”, I don’t really 
remember what that piece sounds like, to be completely honest. 

G: (laughs) 

CC: I remember the other one, I remember the one you were gonna play, because 
that one has a bit more meat to it, it’s not so repetitive. I think the really 
repetitive ones, they just sort of blur together for me, so in many cases I’m 
just lost when people mention a p- and give a piece to me, I’m just like, 
“yeah, I haven’t listened to that in six years or something.” (laughs) You 
know? 

G: Right. 

CC: So, 

G: Well, you’re also very prolific, so with as much as the two of you put out, 
it’s going to be hard to remember everything. 

CC: Oh yeah. I mean, like I said, I think Neil remembers a lot of it more than 
I do. He actually listens to our stuff. I find it hard even to listen to an 
hour of some of the drone stuff, just because- I don’t know. Some of it is that 
I mixed a lot of it, and so I had to listen to a lot of it over headphones, and 
listen to different versions of it and he didn’t, and (laughs) like, so maybe 
that’s part of it, or, I mean, you know, with- with all due respect to him, I 
mean, obviously he and I are partners in this whole thing, so he- he’s done 
just as much work as I have but we, we tend to have our own roles in the 
process, in some cases, I’ll record something and he'll add to it, or vice 
versa, or one of us will record something and the other will mix it and master 
it, or vice versa, so you know, it’s always some kind of arrangement we have, 
and- except for the multi-instrumental pieces, which obviously, there are, 

there are some pieces that have seven to fifteen musicians on them. So, I mean, 
that stuff is a bit, is always a bit more, I guess, I don’t know what the word 
is, “involved”. So, we’ll pass it around for months at a time, but for the most 
part we, when we’re doing drone pieces, it’s just, it just, process over, over 
playing. We don’t really- we try to keep a lot of it as simple as possible. 
Some of the later pieces have become a little more complex, and then some of 
them evolve over long periods of time, like... “Like the First Pine Cone”, that 
one starts off with a real rough-sounding guitar, it’s real scratchy and, it 
was recorded on a 4-track and then by the middle of the piece it gets kind of 
glistening and droney and spaced-out, you know? But it takes a long time to 
build up, and those are the kind of pieces where we'll work on them 
simultaneously, and we'll compare versions and say “what do you think of this?” 
and we’ll just kind of decide on a piece and say “okay, this is how we want 
this to sound” and sometimes we release multiple versions of a piece, or, 
multiple versions of parts of pieces, where we'll use a part of a given piece 
in another piece, either pitched down or up or not changed at all, or run 
through effects or what have you, so... it’s just, it’s really just more kind 
of like a grist mill than anything else, in a way, you know? (laughs) We just 
do, we just do it to do it. Because it’s... 

G: Well, I mean it sounds like it’s- 

Cs TCs: Fun: 

G: Yeah, I mean, it sounds like it’s fun to try to, like, figure out how to 
take, “oh we’ve got these pieces here and these pieces here, maybe we can fit 
them together in some new way”. 


CC: Yeah. 

G: And kind of play around with it and see what you get. 

CC: Well, yeah, the least fun pieces are the ones that were more mathematical 
and so it really, I mean, like the prime number series, we, I intend to do 
another one of those that’s more fleshed out, and sort of conventionally 
musical; since everything’s measured in seconds, you can have something that’s 
120 beats a minute and have it be perfectly looped, but we did just use a lot 
of orchestral instruments for that series of pieces, and that stuff to me is a 
little more boring to create, just because it’s, you know, you’ve come up with 
the concept and then have to write a Flash piece for it or what- what have you, 
and it’s not the most exciting thing. So yeah, I like the recorded pieces more, 
and I particularly like a lot of the pieces that did take a long time but are 
more musical. I mean, I’m proud of those pieces- I’m proud of all of it, 
actually, but I really like the pieces that we, you know, that we actually 
thought about and executed (laughs) over the course of years. Because some of 
it took a really long time to record. You know, I don’t think a lot of people 
who hear our stuff realize that even some of the simpler sounding stuff, some 
of it takes a long time to record. 
G: Well, if- if you go online and just look at, like, some of the comments and 
reactions that people have to your pieces, this is something I didn’t even 
really know- look into until, like, the last couple days, is, some- there're 
some people out there that just think that you are just like, terrible, 


terrible people who... (laughs) 
CC: Well... to be fair... 
G: ...apparently are just attacking humanity with sound and it’s just... 


(laughs) kind of, I feel like they’re overreacting a lot to what you do, but 
it’s kind of funny seeing some of those. 
CC: Well, in all fairness, I egged them on, I mean in the early days, when I 
saw some of these people giving us bad reviews, I would post things to our 
website that were just very mean-spirited, (laughs) I mean, I’ma little bit of 
a misanthrope. Although I don’t really like to refer to myself as that. I’m 
more of a misomaniac, I just kind of hate everything but- 
G: (chuckles) 
CC: -yeah, the uh, idea that these people would be so offended by something 
that was obviously, you know I mean, it’s so innocuous, y'know? And I’ve even 
seen a lot of people say, “well, this isn’t how drone music should be made”. 
You know? And I think to myself, “well, it’s drone, it isn’t actually ‘drone 
music’, you shouldn’t refer to drone as ‘drone music’ for one”, but second, and 
maybe most important, when they say drone, I think a lot of people are talking 
about ambient music. They- they tend to think that drone should change and 
volve. The very nature of a drone is that it does not change. 
G: Right. 
CC: It is static. So we’ve done ambient music, you know, obviously, I’ve done a 
lot of ambient, dark ambient music, but the drone stuff we’ve done was 
deliberately unchanging. You know? And so, yeah, when people get that excited 
and throttled by something that is just so innocuous and meaningless, and 
something that- it didn’t even occur to me that people would even be that 
passionate about it, but then I s people get, you know, really pissed off 
about the Beatles. I still s people get really mad about bands that are... 
good musicians, and there’s no questioning it, even if you don’t like the style 
of music, I mean I’m not a huge Led Zeppelin fan, but nobody can argue that 
they weren’t competent musicians. 
G: That’s- that’s pretty much how I feel about them, too. They never really 
clicked with me, but they’re still, they are still one of the most important 
and talented rock bands out there, I just for some reason, just never quite 
connected with them myself. 


CC: Yeah, and I’m- I’m definitely not dissing them, I was just always more into 
prog-rock... 

G: Well, same here. (laughs) 

CC: ...and, even more than prog, I mean I’m like, I’ve been into noise since I 
was a teenager, so, you know? I mean, when I was 18 and 19, and living in 
Houston, and then when I moved back to Austin, I was listening to all kinds of, 
you know, death metal and noise and it just... I don’t know. That’s always 
appealed to me more- just noise in general has appealed to me more as a genre, 
I guess if you want to call it that, beat(?) There’s just certain people- I 
kind of- I ama little bit of a purist when it comes to certain things, I get a 
little bit anal when people say things like “noise music”, you know, well, it’s 
noise. I mean, that’s what it is. 

G: (laughs) 

cc: As a genre it’s noise. Not “noise music”. And there is noise rock, and, you 
know, and I suppose you can make the case that there are pieces of music that 
incorporate noise, definitely, but there are, you know, it’s- I also get upset 
when people call a piece of music a song. Because a song is intended to be 
sung. 

G: Right. 

CC: So if a piece of music has no lyrical content, it is not a song. It is a 
piece of music, pieces of classical music, and I mean, some of the music we do, 
I- I genuinely believe that ambient music and noise is contemporary classical 
music. Or, at the very least, there is a fine line between contemporary 
classical and noise. 

G: Oh, certainly. 

CC: Because a great amount of the contemporary classical composers that I know, 
and that, some of whom I’ve studied under, and some who have mentored me in 
other ways, and some who I’ve lectured in their classes, and stuff, I mean, 
these people make contemporary classical music, but it is essentially noise. 
You know, Xenakis is essentially noise. But people consider him a contemporary 
classical composer. You know? 

G: Right. Well, you go back to even stuff like musique concréte, from like, you 
know, the ‘50s, and that’s basically, almost like early noise in a lot of ways. 
CC: Yeah and it is, I mean we’ve dabbled with that a little too, that was sort 
of, when I was living in Chicago, well, one of our pieces, I think it’s 221, 
I’m not really sure, I had originally released under another title’, that’s 
actually one of the puzzle pieces but it’s pretty easy to figure out. At any 
rate, that piece is more or less musique concréte but we did have- I mean, that 
was my interest back then, was sort of like taking cello and warping it and 
things like that. But even with that type of music you’re constrained with 
respect to, you know, silence and things play a big part in how that music 
works, I think. And a lot of people would argue that silence plays an important 
role in how all music works. But when you get to things like harsh noise wall 
or, you know, just harsh noise in general, there, you know, are often pieces 
that have absolutely no silence in them, and so I don’t think it’s elemental- I 
don’t think it’s necessary to the piece of music that you incorporate silence, 
although it helps, you know, if you’re writing a piece of classical music or if 
you're writing a piece of music and you want people to, I don’t know, be kind 
of absorbed by it, then I guess it’s kind of important, but drone music, or a 
lot of ambient music, there aren’t any pauses between tracks, there’s no sort 
of silent moments, and it’s, it’s interesting to me that people view thes 
pieces- I think there’s a lot of armchair critics who (laughs) tend to 
overthink things, and they also think that their opinions are more important 
than anyone else’s, and you know, really opinions are bullshit, so (laughs) it 
doesn’t matter what anyone thinks about any piece of music, I mean, we’re all 
going to be consumed by the sun, and then eventually the universe is going to 
be a hypermassive energy smear, so... you know? None of it really makes any 


difference at all, so I mean, personally, like I said, there are bands who I 
respect but don’t like. Even some bands I know. (laughs) I mean, there’s bands 
that I’m friends with, and I like them as people, but I don’t necessarily like 
their music. 

G: That kind of reminds me of one of my music professors in college, he- he and 
pretty much all of the other music professors I had, were, none of them- they 
all had a very strong dislike for Philip Glass. 

CC: Yeah. 

G: Although they all, although every one of them who had actually met him in 
person said he was like a super nice guy, but they all really disliked his 
music. (laughs) 
CC: I’m not a huge Philip Glass fan either, but I understand why people do like 
him. And I understand why he is important. I guess I was always more into sort 
of, I don’t know, Italian soundtrack music and stuff, you know? Go-go music 
even. It’s-it’s funny, becaus veryone has their own tastes, but when it comes 
to classical music, yeah I’ve never been too much of a Philip Glass fan. 
There’s a lot of John Cage stuff that I don’t like, there’s a lot of stuff by 
people, you know, who I do like musically that I don’t like. I mean, I’m a huge 
Scott Joplin fan, but there’s pieces of his that I don’t think are that great 
compared to the pieces that I do like. So it’s, a lot of bands are hit and miss 
for me too. And I mean, and my band is hit and miss for me. I don’t like a lot 
of our stuff. (laughs) So I mean, I’m the first to admit that. There’s a great 
amount of our stuff that I just absolutely abhor. 


G: (laughs) 
CC# But’ it!’ s- 
G: I guess- 


CC: But that’s okay. I mean, it’s not important to me to lik very piece that 
we make. That’s not the point of it, so, you know? (laughs) 

G: Right, because I was going to say, like, oddly enough, and this is one of 
the sort of things that some people get angry about, is, sometimes when it 
comes to some of your pieces, the point of the piece is not necessarily a 
musical point. It’s almost more like an artistic point or just some sort of 
like, really just odd form of creativity that you’re almost just like, 
presenting, just in and of itself. Just because it’s something, I guess, 
different. 

CC: Yeah, it’s, I mean, a lot of it is just like an abstract painting. 

G: Right. 
CC: Or, not even abstract. 

G: Abstract is, yeah, that’s a good word for it. 

CC: Like, Jackson Pollock almost, you know what I mean? Just like splattering 
paint onto a canvas like Jackson Pollock. That, to me, is where some of the 
inspiration comes from, is just like, “okay, we’re just gonna throw this 
together, and not care about fades, we’re not gonna care- I mean, sometimes 
we’re deliberately cutting things off right in the middle of the sound- 

G: Being impulsive. 
CC: ...and have a loud click there so it’s just nasty sounding. Because I- I 
honestly don’t care. I mean, but other pieces, they’re very tailored. And have 
a lot of expressive editing, I guess you’d say. So, I’m not beholden to any one 
type of music, I like to play around with it and dabble, but without being too 
dilettantish if that’s possible, you know? I know a dilettante is a dabbler by 
definition, but you know, I think it’s good to be able to do whatever you wanna 
do and not care what anybody thinks, because... then that’s why. That’s 
essentially my opinion ab- I mean you can cut that if you’d like, but it’s 
really, it is important to me to just be able to say, “screw what everybody 
thinks, do what you want to do and get on with your life”, because, you know, 
life’s too short. And it’s way too short for me to write- I mean, I’ve written 
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puzzle pieces. I mean, some of those weren’t even 
One of them, I actually made a piece of music and 


then I just got so screwed up, I was smoking opium and like, (laughs) I 
shouldn’t be telling you this, but- 

G: (laughs) 

CC: Anyway, I was doing a lot of drugs, and I just decided, “okay, I’m going to 
mangle this piece so much, and cut it into a lot of different types of files, 
and insert a lot of, like, code into the pieces using text editors and things 
so it’s just totally unplayable. You can’t- I mean, I would never know how to 
put it back together, 

G: (laughs) 

CC: ...and I don’t think anyone else could figure it out either. 

G: There might be some brilliant mind out there that’s done it. Who knows. 
(laughs) 
CC: Well, it’s just that you would have to go through the ones and zeroes and 
figure out which ones and zeroes weren’t relevant to the sound and then patch 
it together exactly as it’s supposed to be, it just, it would take too much 
effort to do and if you were (unintelligible) nigh on impossible to do it with 
any proficiency, you might be able to get close, or get a playable piece of 


music out of it, but it would, it wouldn’t necessarily be the piece that I 
started with. Because they weren’t numbered, I just split it up into a bunch of 
pieces and then renamed them “pdf” and, you know, “.mov” and dot whatever, xml, 


and so I just, you know, and went in and text edited a lot of the stuff between 
the header and the footer, and you know, just messed with a lot of the- 


INTERVIEW is interrupted by a section of ALEPH NULL. 


Hey everyone, thanks so much for listening to part one of the conversation with 
Clayton Counts. Sorry for the kind of abrupt break, during the actual recording 
he actually dropped for a moment and, so that abrupt cut-off did happen, and it 
still seemed the best place to, to split the conversation in half, it happened 
right around the halfway point and, you know, we were talking so intently that 
there isn’t really any other clean break to go with. The piece- the short piece 
that you heard right after that was actually also by Bull of Heaven, it’s an 
excerpt from a piece called Aleph-Null, the Aleph pieces are a series of 
pieces, mostly, that seem to be made from manipulating vocal samples, and each 
piece is made up of like, over a thousand minute-long individual pieces or 
excerpts, it’s kind of hard to know exactly how they’re characterized. And I 
almost, just about picked one at random, that’s excerpt 538 from Aleph-Null, 
and, (chuckles) that’s what the whole thing sounds like, although it’s not a 
loop or anything like that. I’m gonna actually play one more piece to finish 
this out, but before I do, I’d really like to give extra special thanks to the 
other member of Bull of Heaven, Neil Keener, for collaborating with Clayton to 
make such wonderful and creative pieces of music, and other works of art, and 
I’d also like to thank Clayton’s mother and sister for getting in touch with me 
and offering their support in what must be a very difficult time for them. 


If you like what you heard, you can follow the GribCast on Facebook, both page 
and group, @Gribshnobler on Twitter, you can subscribe on iTunes, and of course 
there’s the original GribCast.libsyn.com. Now if you like anything that you’ve 
heard in this episode, and you want to hear more, you can listen to most of 
Bull of Heaven’s music at www.bullofheaven.com, and you can download all of it 
from their page at archive.org. I’ll put links to those in the show notes, and 
links to all of the other pieces that Clayton mentioned as well. And you can 
also follow them on Facebook. 


Now in the two previous music specials when I played Bull of Heaven, I played 
two of their more ambient or dark ambient pieces; this time I’m going to go 
ahead and play something that’s a little bit more- that’s not so, that’s not 


particularly ambient. That’s more experimental. It’s over a half hour long, and 
it also includes, if you remember, in the conversation, Clayton mentioned an 
Indian man they’ve sampled for many of their pieces, and he’s featured in this 
piece as well. I’m going to go ahead and let this episode finish out with the 
piece, and stay tuned for part two of the conversation coming soon. Thank you 
very much. This is called “Objective Contempt, Objective Conscience”. 


END OF PART ONE 
INTRODUCTION TO PART TWO 


Hello, everyone, this is the Gribshnobler here. Welcome to part two of my 
conversation with Clayton Counts, half of the experimental music duo Bull of 
Heaven. For those of you who are listening to this one first, sadly Clayton 
Counts actually passed away not long after I recorded this conversation. It 
still feels strange and unexpected to be releasing anything posthumously, but 
he and the other member of the duo, Neil Keener, created an immense amount of 
work, and so there’s a great deal still out there for me to explore and 
discover by this very creative project. In this episode, Clayton and I got to 
geek out a lot about music and also about movies, and other random subjects. If 
you haven’t listened to part one yet, I definitely recommend checking it out, 
and I play some more Bull of Heaven music there as well. If you knew Clayton, 
or you’re a fan of Bull of Heaven, or even if you are just inspired after 
listening to this episode, I will be putting together a tribute episode to 
Clayton Counts, and I’m definitely looking for contributions from others. If 
you're interested, you can contact me through the GribCast Facebook page. Or 
@gribshnobler on Twitter. I’m not sure exactly when I’ll have it out, but I’m 
working on a new piece of experimental music specifically for that tribute 
episode. And I do know already that I will have music by Jonathan Fraser and 
Body 13 included in that tribute as well. 


In other news for the podcast, the next episode will actually be the first of a 
series of 1980s cartoon commentaries, it’ll be my first “We Watch Too Many 
Cartoons” episodes that I’ve done in a while; I and the Contrarian and Uncle 
No-Face, and newcomers to the show O-Flex and Flounder Toe-Head McGee, recorded 
five commentaries for various 1980s cartoon episodes. The first one coming up 
will be the pilot for Mask, and I’m going to try and have that out by the very 
end of the month. After that will be Lady Miss G and I talking about Octavia 
Butler’s novel, Parables of the Sower. If you haven’t read that yet, I 
definitely recommend reading it first, because there will be a lot of spoilers, 
but we had a lot to talk about. 


Now just to give you a heads up, we had even more sound issues with this than 
the first episode, of course I’ve edited out any of the long pauses that 
occurred because of that, and if you remember, I had a cold at the time this 
was recorded, and unfortunately my cold is much more everpresent in the second 
half of the conversation. So there’s more sniffing, it’s gross but - at one 
point I had to blow my nose and I couldn’t really edit it out because, you 
know, (laughs) too much of the conversation... but I did manage to take out 
some of my coughing. So, just wanted to give you fair warning for that. 


Before I move in to the conversation with Clayton, I just wanted to share some 
more Bull of Heaven music, first of all you’re hearing Bull of Heaven playing 
underneath this intro right now, this would actually be one of my favorite 
pieces of theirs, “Like a Wall in Which an Insect Lives and Gnaws - Excerpt G”. 
Now, previous episodes of the GribCast have focused on Bull of Heaven’s dark 
ambient music, and even just their more experimental, you know, spacey, 


off-the-wall stuff; in this episode I’m gonna... I mean, some of this is pretty 
off-the-wall, but I’m going to focus a little bit more on some of their rock 
pieces. At the end I’m going to play a piece that Clayton himself was very 
proud of, and it’s very lengthy, psychedelic, proggy, jazzy, jammy piece, it’s 
almost an hour and a half long, but before the conversation we’re going to be 
playing a piece that’s 23 minutes and 45 seconds long, this one is an intense, 
hard piece of noise rock, and I love every minute of it. So I’m going to go 
ahead and let you enjoy the second half of the conversation with Clayton 
Counts. This piece is called “Drums and Thigh-Bone Trumpets, Skull-Timbrels”. 


INTERVIEW resumes. 


G: Well, 

CC: -fading out there for a second. 

G: Yeah, I think we both faded out. 

CC: Oh. I was, yeah, you know, I like a lot of that, the pieces that are 
inextractable or unplayable, or otherwise just have no, uh, purpose other than 
(laughs) just being, I mean we’ve got a few pieces that are just, that are 
anti-musical or non-musical in the sense that they don’t contain music. Or they 
do, but it’s just too hard to get to, you know, password protected pieces, 
things like that. I’ve given out the passwords to a few people, but I’ve since 
lost the passwords... 

G: (laughs) 

CC: ...because I don’t care about ‘em. (Laughs) It’s just like, if I ever 
wanted to get them I could probably ask one of the people I’ve given them to, 
and be like, “hey, give me the passwords again so I can give them out to people 
as little bonuses to things”, I mean, maybe if people buy our record, DVDs or 
whatever they could, you know, I’ll include some passwords for pieces that I 
haven’t, but... 
G: Yeah, that’s a nice idea. 

CC: Yeah, I don’t know. Maybe or maybe not. 
G: (laughs) 
CC: I have no idea, I don’t think I could top what Negativland are doing. I 
don’t know if you’ve heard what they’re doing with their new record. 

G: No. 

CC: That new record... 

G: See, actually, Negativland I still haven’t actually heard a lot of. A lot of 
these, types of, quote, “noise” musicians or experimental musicians, I still 
haven’t even heard a lot of yet, it’s kind of still new to me. A lot of it. 

CC: They were one of my sort of introductions to noise after Throbbing Gristle, 
but Negativland, one of their founding members died last year, Don Joyce. 

G: I did hear about that. 

CC: And, yeah, and their new record, they’re actually releasing their new 
record, there’s a limited run of their record that’s coming out and each record 
is coming with a little bit of his cremated remains. As part of the album.® 

G: I think I did actually hear something about that, but I wasn’t sure if that 
was just a rumor, or something that was founded in truth. 

CC: Oh, no, they’re just crazy enough to do that, and when I was living in 
Olympia, Washington, I had a friend up there who was going to (unintelligible), 
and she introduced me to this musician who’s a really great guy, Aaron 
(Camnesio?), and he’s a great musician as well, I really like a lot of his 
work, not so much a noise guy but he’s pretty interesting. And at any rate, we 
were at a party when I was like “yeah, I’m really into Negativland” and he 
said, “oh, well one of those guys lives in Olympia. I know his phone number”, 
and so it’s like “really?” you know, I got this guy to give me his phone number 
(laughs), and I called Mark Hosler on the phone and we talked about folk music 
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majority of it, and really enjoying it, so... yeah, I do that a little bit, 
I’ll go onto archive.org and find stuff sometimes, but- or a lot of people send 
me their Bandcamp stuff and I’ll listen to a couple of tracks, and if I like it 
I’ll listen to more, or some people send me their whole record, and I’ll listen 
to that, you know? And that’s, it’s fine, I like hearing new things, I just 
don’t like seeking it out as much. As for prog rock, I’m really familiar with a 
lot of ‘70s prog and I really love a lot of that stuff, but it’s kind of like 
dub, I mean there’s a cutoff point for me. I really like a lot of Prince Jammy 
and King Tubby and Lee Perry... and there’s a certain point at which dub 
started becoming more like house music and I feel that way about a lot of 
muisc, actually, a lot of, ah, I mean like, you know, disco really just sort of 
never went away. A lot of techno music, a lot of drum & bass, anda lot of 
house music particularly, deep house and stuff, is really very similar to 
techno. Uh, I mean to disco, rather. 
G: Right. 
Cc: It’s, you know, it is essentially disco. It’s just disco for a new 
generation. Which is fine, I mean I don’t think Daft Punk are terrible 
producers, obviously, they’re really slick, and- 
G: Oh, I generally like their output too. 

CC: Yeah, I mean they’re really interesting. But, but especially for pop music, 
you know, you don’t often hear stuff that is that catchy and that’s also not 
terribly annoying. And so I can get behind those guys, I think that they’re 
pretty interesting dudes, but they’re- it is essentially disco. I mean, it’s, a 
lot of their songs have a 4/4 beat, 
G: Right. 
CC: And when you hear a lot of that stuff, Chicago house and a lot of that, I 
mean, it’s really just rehashed disco. You know? I mean, with newer effects 
(laughs), and so it’s kind of, and also a lot of radio music. And even country 
music nowadays is very, you know, on the fours, like programmed beats and 
stuff, and it’s weird to hear that kind of stuff. It’s like, okay, well, pretty 
much everything on the radio now, all R&B, you know, most rap is- I mean, 
unless we’re talking about underground rap, you know, I’m a big fan of MF Doom, 
J Dilla, and people like that, but I- and I like a lot of mainstream rap, too, 
but it’s mainly from the ‘90s. Like Wu-Tang Clan. 

G: Right. 
CC: I like a lot of that stuff. But I’m not- and Biggie, you know, why not, I 
mean he’s hilarious. But you know, I- the production of it is still very rote 
and rudimentary in many cases where it’s just the same thing over and over 
again. Which is okay, I mean, drone is the same thing over and over again, so I 
don’t slight them... 

G: (coughs) 

CC: But I also don’t necessarily enjoy a lot of it. Just like I don’t enjoy a 
lot of drone. (laughs) So it’s- which is funny coming from me, I’m sure. 

G: (laughs) 
CC: But, yeah, I just, I don’t like a lot of drone, I don’t like a lot of 
repetitive music, and most people would say, “oh, music is based on 
repetition”, that’s true to a degree. If you listen to a lot of Eastern music, 
microtonal music, where there isn’t a great deal of, at least heavily 
noticeable repetition, and oftentimes the repetition is, “we’re repeating in 
7's”, or “we're doing something that’s different” rather than everything being 
4/4. Which is how all radio music is, essentially. 

G: Right. 

CC: It’s all 4/4. 

G: Well, there’s the occasional 3/4. (laughs) 

CC: Eh, not really on the radio. I mean, like- 

G: No? Okay, see, it shows how little I listen to the radio. 


CC: There- there ar xamples of that, but it’s so rare that, I mean you’d just 
be astonished. I gotta pour a cocktail real fast. (laughs) 

G: So, even 3/4 and 6/8 are pretty rare these days, huh? 

Cc: I’m sorry, I said I was gonna pour a cocktail real fast. I’ve been- I’m 


getting a little thirsty so... (laughs) 

G: No, you’re fine. 

CC: ...one of my friends bought me this Godiva White Chocolate- 
(unintelligible) 


G: (coughing) 

CC: -gotta tell you. 

G: Sounds pretty good. 

CC: It’s just, radio music is, it’s amazing how much of it are the same chords 
as well, you know, it’s not just... that it’s 4/4, it’s all the same chords 
over and over again, and it’s like, man, I can’t believe how many songs are, 
you know, G, E and D, and then an A minor bridge. It’s ridiculous. 

G: Well, it’s been revealed that a lot of the, like, big hit songs and even in 
different mainstream genres, are all written by this fairly small group of 
people. (laughs) 

CC: Oh, well, I mean it’s funny because it’s kind of true in a weird way, if 
you listen to a lot of ‘60s music for example, I mean, a lot of the hits from 
the ‘60s were Burt Bacharach, you know? And it’s like, just until you get to 
the Beatles, you don’t really have a lot of innovation in terms of how they 
produced music, and, I don’t know... 

G: My apologies to you and the listeners for blowing my nose, but it has to be 
done. 
CC: Oh, right. Yeah, that’s okay. Yeah. It’s the auditory equivalent of what 
I’m babbling on about, but anyway. We, yeah, I just think so much of it is just 
really overhyped BS, you know, you listen to so much music and after a while it 
just all sort of starts to sound the same. That’s why I like jazz, why I like 
different kinds of experimental music, it’s just- at least it’s not radio, you 
know, static stuf that’s just the same thing over and over again. I get really 
upset when I hear the same thing three songs in a row, I wonder, you know, am I 
listening to the same song that I was just listening to? I feel that way about 
metal a lot of the time too, but there are big examples of metal that’s nothing 
like other metal. I really like that band Death. I mean, their guitar work is 
absurd. 

G: I’ve heard a good bit of them because I’ve got a friend who’s really into 
them. 

CC: Yeah, and he died kinda young... you know, so it’s a bummer. 

G: They were actually pretty innovative. 
CC: He chewed through musicians, too, that was what I found interesting, it was 
kind of like, it’s almost like a Miles Davis kind of character where he 
surrounded himself with good musicians but he would just go through musicians, 
like especially drummers, he’d just go through drummers because I guess h 
always wanted somebody who could be able to challenge him, and, you know, and 
nobody was ever as good on drums on any of his records as he was on guitar. 
But, I, I really have a lot of respect for that guy just because it’s not like 
Yngwie Malmsteen where he’s playing two scales over and over again. But at the 
same time, I mean, hell, I think George Harrison said that everything he ever 
did in the Beatles was basically two sc- I think it was a harmonic blues minor 
and a... I forget, but he said it was essentially two scales that he used for 
every solo in the Beatles practically. Which I believe. I mean, it, I don’t 
know if it’s true, he might have varied it up a little bit, especially near the 
end, but that’s what he claimed at one point and I see how that could be 
possible, you know? But, you know, that’s why I like jazz a little more than 
pop music and rock music, simply because it doesn’t, like Ornette Coleman 


doesn’t follow the same formula as, you know, every rock band that you’ve ever 
heard. 

G: That’s someone else that I actually began exploring fairly recently who I 
just fell in love with. 

CC: Oh, he’s fascinating. 

G: Yeah. 

CC: I saw him play live and he was like, grinding on his violin. 

G: Oh, wow. 

CC: I mean, he wasn’t even playing it, he was just sort of like (laughs) down 
on the ground with it, and I mean, I don’t know, he was just orgasmically 
grinding on it, like, grinning th ntire time like a maniac. He was pretty, he 
was pretty incredible. I first heard his stuff back in the early ‘90s, one of 
my friends who I was sort of in a band with, we weren’t really a band, we just 
made noise tapes and stuff, but he turned me on to him, and I listened to Free 
Jazz, and he put out a CD in the ‘90s which was “Free Jazz” and the second take 
of “Free Jazz”, which sounds completely different. 

G: Right. I act- I’ve heard that as well. 

CC: Yeah, it’s really good. I almost like it more than the one they released 
initially. It’s pretty great, you know? I like a lot of that stuff, and it’s 
just... kind of funny, I mean, I can’t listen to much that’s on the radio, I 
can’t listen to much that’s online because it seems like a great amount of the 
music that’s being made are people who are attempting to get played on the 
radio. And so, it’s just, it’s kind of maddening to hear all of these people... 
I mean I understand that people have ambition, but... you know, if they’re just 
going to make the same kind of music over and over again, and sometimes a band 
will take off like Die Antwoord, and then all of a sudden you’ve got fifty 
imitation bands, you know? Nirvana’s a great example of that, I mean, you know, 
think about how many bands owe their entire career to Kurt Cobain. 

G: Or even like Mumford and Sons. 

CC: Yeah, or My Bloody Valentine. 

G: Yeah. 

CC: Or the Cure. You know, I mean, there’s a number of bands that have just 
completely copied their style, and... 


G: (coughs) 
CC: Yeah. It’s exactly my point. So it’s really frustrating to hear stuff on, I 
mean, even on Bandcamp and Soundcloud and stuff, where people are like, “hey, 


listen to my music” and I’m thinking, you know, “boy, your band is really 
trying to make OK Computer.” You know, (laughs) or they’re trying to do 
something, and there’s another band that I can respect that I don’t really 
like, I’m sure I would like them as people, you know, Radiohead don’t seem like 
they’ re terrible people or anything, but I’ve just, you know, I just never 
really got into them and I never understood why other people did, but I can 
respect them. I don’t think they’re terrible musicians. I really think their 
first record is godawful, but (laughs) apart from that, I never... hated them 
after that album, I didn’t think they were as terrible as that first record, I 
just thought, I didn’t see what the big deal was about them. 

G: I don’t know, my favorite album of theirs was always Amnesiac and I seem to 
be, like, the only one who feels that way. I’m sure I’m not... 

CC: Uh, yeah, there’s parts... 

G: I’m sure I’m not the only one, but, I’ve never really met anyone else who 
says that’s their favorite by them. 

CC: There’s parts of it that I like, and actually, there’s parts of The Bends 
that I like, just because of the kind of grimier guitar sounds they’ve got on 
that record, but, I always thought that even Blur were a better band than they 
were. I mean, it’s just... mainly for their guitarwork, and... there’s a lot of 
bands that I can listen to for one element of the band, where it’s like, even 
if I don’t like the band in particular, I can get into one of the musicians and 


u 


say, “okay, that person can really play”. You know? I mean, nobody disputes 
that the bassline on Duran Duran’s “Rio” is incredible. I mean, it’s like, a 
great, classic bassline, but I’m not a huge Duran Duran fan. 

G: Right. 
Cc: (laughs) And I never will be, but they, you know, that track has an 
incredible bassline. It’s great. It’s hard to play, and it’s interesting, and 
it’s not like anything else that was out at the time. That’s one of the reasons 
that they were so huge, I think, is just because they, they did experiment. I 
forget what that record they did with Peter Gabriel and all... it was shortly 
after, or between records, but that was actually better, I thought, than a lot 
of Duran Duran’s stuff. 

G: I’ll have to look into that, it sounds like something I’d like to hear. 
CC: Yeah, it had more like sound collage kind of stuff on it, and I forget the 
name of that album, but it was, it’s been 25 years since I’ve heard it, but 
yeah, it’s way better (unintelligible), because there’s nothing like that, it’s 
got some interesting sound collage kind of elements to it that I thought were 
interesting, but yeah, I just, there’s bands that, like I said, I respect them, 
and I can understand why people like them, I just can’t get into them 
personally, it’s not even a choice thing, it’s more just a natural instinct. 
G: I mean, that’s kind of how I am with most music, it really takes a lot for 
me to actually just think something is outright terrible. It’s, even if it’s 
like cheesy pop music, if I can tell that there’s some actual effort and heart 
that’s gone into it, I can’t hate it, but that doesn’t mean I’m going to enjoy 
it personally. 
CC: Oh, yeah. No, even some of the most cringeworthy music to me is still, I 
mean, if it’s well produced and well played, or you know, well programmed 
nowadays, a lot of it- I won’t, I mean, I don’t necessarily hate it. When I was 
talking about these bands that all try to sound like Top 40 bands, it’s 
frustrating more than anything, it’s not that I hate them. And I don’t even 
necessarily hate the sound, it’s just that they seem to just follow the same 
patterns. 
G: Right. 
CC: There’s a lot of bands that come before them. So, I don’t know. It’s, but 
then again, it’s almost impossible to be innovative in a day and age where 
everything has been done, you know, I mean there’s really nowhere to go with 
music anymore, I mean it’s, in a lot of respects it has already all been done. 
And so... 

G: Well, I mean that’s something... oh, go ahead. 

CC: Yeah, I was just going to say even in the earliest days of, you know, 
cylinders, but I mean, like talking about Edison, right when phonographs 
started being made there was already experimental electronic music being made 
then, I mean they wer 
G: True. 
CC: So, you know, it’s, and when you go back and look at the history of 
electronic music, I mean, people think that somebody like, I don’t know, 
Stockhausen or not even Stockhausen but somebody, you know, like “Silver Apples 
of the Moon” by Morton Subotnik, they think that that’s the first electronic 
record, and it’s like, nah, not even close. There were things in the early 
1900s that were electronic. So, there was experimental music way before the 
advent of the record player, so it, (laughs) you know, I mean, “Rite of Spring” 
at one time was considered experimental, so, I don’t know. 
G: At least, at least enough to cause a riot, so like, maybe that’s... (laughs) 
CC: Yeah. 

G: Maybe you’re doing like the postmodern equivalent of that by angering 
internet reviewers. (laughs) 

CC: Well, I think you would have to do something crazier than that, and I did 
have a few ideas for causing riots. Like, they’re non-musical, and they would 


get me in a lot of trouble with the U.S. Government, so I’m really not, you 
know, promoting any of it, although I would like to write about it at some 
length at some point, because it would be easy to do. I’ve studied hoaxes and, 
like, you could, if you wanted to, really reign down anarchy on the United 
States and, well, anywhere if you wanted to. It would just take a lot of 
planning and a small team of people to do it. But the other thing I was 
thinking about, but if you had a large enough crowd, you might be able to 
induce a riot if you did something just wildly controversial on stage. You 
know, and I don’t advocate any of it, but like, killing animals or something 
like that, yeah, you could definitely induce a riot with something like that. 
But maybe something- well, if I knew I had terminal cancer, I might actually 
have someone, you know, deaden... me, you know, just pump me full of drugs and 
dissect me live on stage, like, sign a waiver or something just to sign off 
with something like that because no one’s done it. (chuckles) Or, you know, 
have yourself crucified on stage. Know what I mean? (laughs) That would be 
funny. 
G: I think maybe that one’s been done, actually. (laughs) 

CC: Uh...yeah, I think there was a guy who had himself crucified’, but it was 
more of a religious thing, like, he did it because he wanted to show his 
passion for the, the crucifixion of Jesus, but yeah, I mean, to be dissected on 
stage, I don’t think that’s been done. Have your organs pulled out one at a 
time- 

G: Ugh. 

CC: -until your beating heart is removed. That would be a pretty great piece of 
music, too, you could mic everything up and it would be really squishy 
sounding. 
G: Auuugh. 
CC: (laughs) You know, I’d like to have that recorded and released if I were... 
G: Take Stan Brakhage one step Further,” 

Cc: (laughs) Oh, yeah. It’s pretty out there, but I mean, there again, that’s 
the only thing... what can you do to shock people anymore? There-there’s 
nothing, really. 
G: Well, maybe I shouldn’t leave that in, because then someone might steal your 
idea. (laughs) 
Cc: That’s true, but if they do, hey, uh, good for them. You know, they can’t 
steal my best ideas, because all of those are highly illegal and I can’t 
discuss them with you. So... (laughs) 

G: Yeah, it might be better for me if you don’t, too. (laughs) 

CC: (giggles) Yeah. 

G: Then I’m a witness. 
cc: I’m pretty sure the NSA have, have traced all of my accounts at some point. 
Because of the ridiculous amount of stuff that I’ve googled and put together. I 
mean, for a while I was obsessed with different ways of destroying all life on 
Earth, (laughs) I was like, you know, “how could you do it?”, and I thought up 
several ways. I was talking to physicist friends of mine, and you know, “would 
this work?” And they all thought I was nuts, of course, which I am a little bit 
crazy, but they were like “Hey, are you actually planning to do this? Because I 
don’t want to tell you it will work if you’re (laughs) going to...” and I’m 
like “oh, no, no no no, I’m just trying to figure out if it would work so I 
could use it for a piece of fiction”, you know, but in actuality I just wanted 
to know. (laughs) “Would this work”. So, you know, I’ve come up with a few 
different ways to do it, and if-if you wanted to, you could do it- if you had 
enough money, it would be a lot easier, but we live in such dangerous times, 
you know, I mean if you think about it, since the Cold War, you know, Dr. 
Strangelove is not that far off from reality. 

G: Oh, no. I mean it wasn’t even that far off from reality even when they mad 
it. 
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G: I tend to run behind things like that too, although a lot of that’s just 
because of a lack of time. Although I would argue that, in a way, that TV is 
showing an improvement in recent years, but that doesn’t change the fact that 
there’s still a lot of crap on there too. 
CC: No, it has shown improvement, but then again, I mean, part of it is, okay, 
well, we’re paying through the nose for that improvement. 
G: We are, in fact, a lot of that improvement is coming more from actual, like, 
streaming services, and their original content, rather than what’s coming 
through network or cable. You still there? 
CC: I heard it beep out there for a second. 
G: I was just saying like, you were making a point about us paying through the 
nose for it because a lot of the TV content that has shown improvement has been 
the original content that’s come from, like, streaming services like Netflix 
and Amazon and stuff like that, as opposed to network or cable content. 
CC: Yeah, or HBO, or something along those lines. That’s the thing, it’s 
like... but, I was saying, I haven’t owned- I had, well until very recently, 
until last year, I hadn’t owned a TV in twenty years. But after my accident, I 
found myself at home a lot more, and so I said okay, screw it, I’ll buy a giant 
TV and get a nice, you know, stereo system for it and everything else, and so I 
went and bought a 55-inch flat screen and a nice subwoofer and everything, I’m 
like all set up now, and I mean I’ve always been a freak for old movies, but I 
used to go to revival theaters a lot and since that’s not as big a deal 
nowadays, everybody watches everything at home now, I’m just doing that a lot, 
I’m staying at home and, you know, watching movies with my friends, or... or 
what have you, because it’s there, and it’s free. And I don’t care that I’m 
stealing it. It’s like, I’ve given the theater industry enough of my money 
(laughs) from a very early age. So, it’s like, I really don’t care. If there’s 
something I really want to see in the theater, I’ll go see it, but it’s so rare 
that that occurs, and Netflix, you know, I mean, (sighs) I, I agree that a lot 
of the good stuff that’s happening is, you know, Hulu and Netflix, I mean it’s 
like original content that’s on streaming services, but there’s also a lot of 
garbage on Netflix. 

G: Oh, sure. 

Cc: That they produce. And, I mean, so, you don’t know what’s decent and what’s 
not. It’s like, I’d just rather not pay for any of it, you know? I’d rather 
stream it all for free, and I don’t care who knows. They’re not gonna tr- I get 
a VPN. So, (laughs) it’s like, as far as they know, I’m, like, operating out of 
Croatia or somewhere. So, (laughs) so it’s not, I’m not... (cuts out)... get a 
sick(?) strike warning for streaming stuff on my TV, but it’s great, you know? 
I mean, I... 
G: I might cut some of this out anyway, but... (laughs) 

CC: Yeah, that’s fine. I mean, but, it’s just nice to know, if you’ve got a TV 
and you want to do it, it’s nice to know you can do it. (laughs) I mean 
because, I’d been torrenting things for years, but then I heard that a lot of 
my friends were like, getting notices, DMCA notices and stuff, so I was like, 
well... 
G: You can also get viruses and stuff too. 

CC: Yeah, although a lot of the better torrent sites have comment sections, so 
you know if a movie has a virus or something. Or a piece of software, although 
a lot of that stuff, software especially, will have like a keygen, which will 
then, like, show up as a virus... but at any rate, you know, it’s, I just 
like... it takes longer to torrent stuff, you know, if you want, you can just 
go and stream a 1080p copy of something that’s at theaters. (laughs) That’s, I 
mean, the way I look at it is just, well, I have paid my dues, you know. I 
haven’t had cable in a long, long time, and I- but I used to see a lot of 
movies in the theater, and I haven’t in a long time, so... well, that’s not 
true. I have, but just not as often as I used to, I still go see a movie every 


month, I guess. But comparatively, the amount of movies I watch at home, that’s 
nothing, you know? (laughs) ‘Cause, some days I’m at home all day, because I’m 


not feeling well, and I’11 watch, you know, seven movies. (laughs) Or 
something. So... 
G: Do you like, um... Act- well, do you like more art-house type fare at all, 


like foreign films, independent films, documentaries, stuff like that? 
CC: Oh yeah. I mean, I’m a huge freak for all sorts of cinema. But... 
G: There’s a streaming service I really like called Mubi. M-U-B-I. 

CC: Uh, yeah, I’ve heard of it before. 
G: You only get like, each movie they have is only available for thirty days at 
a time and they kind of rotate them out, but they get a lot of stuff, some of 
which is actually really hard to find in the U.S. 

CC: Oh, really. 

G: Yeah. 
CC: Well, like I said, this, this service, this Exodus plugin for the FireStick 
is pretty great because I search for a lot of really obscure stuff. And, I, I 
mean, I have stumped it, but it’s been really rare. It’s been like once or 
twice. So, but yeah, I mean, I like stuff like that, and I support and 
encourage commerce in that respect, if people are out there doing good things 
like that, I’m really into like, weird stuff, I mean, ever since the late 
‘80s-early ‘90s, my uncle, it’s funny, I- he’s not really my uncle, he’s kind 
of, he’s like twice removed, I’m related to one of the Monkees. (laughs) And 
he... 

G: (chuckles) 

CC: And he, yeah, Mike Nesmith. 

G: Okay. 

CC: Who produced Repo Man. Of all movies. 

G: Oh, I didn’t know that. (laughs) 

CC: So I saw, yeah, and I saw Repo Man when I was a little kid. 

G: I actually do like their movie Head. (laughs) 

CC: Yeah! In’t that a funny one! But, you know, he hates the Monkees, of 
course... 

G: (laughs) 

CC: And I can understand why. But he was the only one of ‘em who played an 
instrument.’! I mean, so, I can understand why he hated them. But at any rate, I 
started watching weird movies mainly because of that guy. Because I was related 
to him, and I saw Repo Man when I was, you know, eleven, twelve years old, and 
I just always liked weird movies since then. And then in the ‘90s, I hada 
friend in Austin who worked at this great video store called I Luv Video, which 
was at the time, or I think it probably was the biggest video store of all time 
in Austin, they don’t really have video stores there anymore really, but at the 
time they had all these weird underground videos, you know, I mean stuff- the 
craziest stuff. It was all stuff they were ordering from Europe and all over 
the place, and some of it was like third generation VHS copies of stuff that 
was ordered from catalogues, and it was really hard to find... 
G: There was a record store in Charleston called 52.5, they had a lot of stuff 
like that too. 

CC: Mm. Oh yeah. And I, and I loved a lot of this, I had a friend who worked 
there, and I would go and I was living with my girlfriend at the time, and I 
would get, we would get like six movies a night, and so I would watch all of 
these Fellini pictures and whatever I hadn’t seen. 

G: Oh, I love Fellini. 

CC: Anything I hadn’t watched. If it was a Kurosawa movie I hadn’t seen I’d go 
get it. Because they had everything there. And so I was just, just sucking in 
so much- so many movies, it was like, “Oh my god, I’ve got to see every movie 
that’s ever been made.” And there was a time when I was really into that, now 
I’m like, kinda more into like ‘70s horror that I haven’t seen, a lot of bloody 


European horror and, I mean, I of course was already familiar with Lucio Fulci 
and some other stuff, but I’m getting more and more into more obscure 
directors, and things that I just hadn’t seen, and there’s some newer movies 
that I like as well. I mean, even some movies that were popular. Ah, you know? 
I thought Drive was a pretty great movie when it came out, just because of the 
mise en scéne, or what have you, the way it looked I thought was very tasteful 
and artistic, and so for a mainstream movie starring a big actor”, I thought it 
was pretty damn good. And... 

G: It has a great soundtrack too. Like, that’s one of my favorite soundtracks. 
CC: Yeah, it’s a great soundtrack. For what it (cuts out) 

G: I think you broke off again. 

CC: -beeping out again. (laughs) Beeping in and out. Yeah. 

G: There you go. Actually, I might need to go soon. (laughs) 

CC: No, it’s quite all right. I know you’re at least- you’re a couple hours 
ahead of me, so... so, yeah I, but I really enjoy that, I enjoy a lot of 
different kinds of films. I just like, it’s hit or miss for me, you know, 
there’s- but I’ll watch any piece of garbage out there because I get so bored, 
I’ve seen so many movies... 

G: Right. 
CC: ...that I end up watching movies that I know are going to be bad, and some 
of them I love for being bad. Like, people hate me for recommending certain 
movies to them. I used to recommend this movie to everybody: Tiptoes, have you 
heard of this film? 

G: Um, is that the one where Gary Oldman plays a little person? 

CC: Yes, and it’s horrible. 

G: Yeah, that’s what I’ve- 

CC: It’s got Matthew McConaughey... 

G: Yeah, I’ve heard it’s terrible. (laughs) 

Cc: It’s like the worst possible cast, so... 

G: Although I heard Peter Dinklage actually is in it, as one of the few actual 
little people in it. 

CC: Peter Dinklage is in it, and... but he’s a Frenchman. 

G: (laughs) 

CC: So he’s actually pretty funny in that movie, and he’s great, you know, he’s 
great in everything. I liked him in Death at a Funeral... 

G: Oh, yeah. 

CC: The original. 

G: He was in both, though, actually, wasn’t he? 

CC: Yeah, he was in both of them, I just didn’t like the American remake so 
much. I thought the Frank Oz picture was much better. 

G: I haven’t... well, I like Frank Oz to begin with, but if you haven’t seen 
The Station Agent, that’s a really good early Peter Dinklage movie. It was an 
independent film, like a dramedy that he was in. 

CC: Yeah. Yeah, I’ve seen it. He’s- he’s great in everything I’ve seen him in. 
I really like him a lot. I mean, I’m really into certain actors, you know, 
that’s sort of how I am, and I get recommended a lot of series, like recently I 
watched some pretty goofy series called “Misfits”, that was a BBC series about 
these kids who get superpowers in a lightning storm, but they’re not 
superheroes, they, like, kill people and stuff. So (laughs) it’s kind of funny, 
I mean in a way, and it’s got, um... I forget the guy’s name, he’s the guy from 
“Preacher”, he’s been... ahh, what’s that guy’s name, it’s gonna kill me if I 
can’t remember it, but... 
G: I can’t remember either. 
CC: He’s been in a bunch of stuff, more recently he was in the movie The 
Infiltrator, he had a kind of bit part in it but he plays, he’s not British, 
he’s... his name is Joseph Gilgun. That’s his name. He’s an interesting 
up-and-comer. But he plays the vampire dude on “Preacher” and he’s like, he’s 


just a good actor, he’s like a good character actor. I mean, you know, and he 
does a pretty good American, he’s kind of like Hugh Laurie or Gary Oldman, he’s 
a Brit that can do a good American accent. Or, whatever he wants to do. He’s 
just a really good character actor, you know. And I liked him in that show 
particularly, even though when he came on “Misfits”, it was starting to go 
downhill story-wise. But he sort of made it better, it was funny because of 
him. So I finished it out anyway, even though I didn’t really care so much for 
the, where the story was going, I just thought his character was really great. 
So I just watched it anyway, you know? I feel that way about a lot of shows 
and, in general TV is that way, where they'll just, they don’t stop when 

they’ re ahead. They just keep (laughs) keep it going until, you know, the 
advertisers are pulling out, basically. But, but yeah, I mean I love a lot of 
independent films, I love a lot, I mean I’ve known a lot of independent 
filmmakers and you know, I’ve been on sets and I’ve been in an independent film 
actually, oddly enough, I’m sure you’ve never heard of it, but anyway, you 
know... 

G: You’re not going to tell me what it’s called? (laughs) 

CC: Yeah, it was for(?), uh, I’m trying to remember the name of it actually, 
it’s been over twenty years. It was Plastic Utopia. It was by a couple of guys 
from Austin named the Zellner brothers. 

G: Hmm. 

CC: And they’ve done some pretty good stuff since then. And actually some kind 
of semi-noteworthy stuff, from what I understand, I think that they’ve won a 
couple of awards for independent filmmaking. But, one of them is an actor and 
he’s in a few films, Nathan Zellner, they’re just old friends of mine from 
Austin but they’re... 

G: Cool! 

CC: Yeah. Plastic Utopia was their first movie and I was barely in it. I play a 
guy who gets thrown off a little bridge. 

G: (chuckles) 

CC: And I’m wearing, I’m like a full grown man with a beard and I’m wearing 
like a boy scout outfit. So it’s pretty bizarre. 

G: (chuckles) 

CC: But, yeah, I like a lot of Hal Hartley and I like a lot of... 

G: Yeah, I need to see more of Hal Hartley. 

CC: Oh, god, he’s, I mean his early films are great- just start at the 
beginning. 

G: They’ve got a couple Hartley films on Mubi right now, actually. 

CC: His newer movies I don’t like as much, to be honest. But they’ re- 

G: I think they’re from the ‘90s. 

CC: Yeah, I- oh, the ‘90s stuff is great. Like the Henry Fool trilogy is, 
they’re all pretty good. 

G: I can’t remem- 

CC: Those thr movies... 

G: I can’t remember the name of it, but I know they have one where it’s 
basically a conversation by, like, Jesus and the Devil and Mary Magdalene in a 
bar or something. 


CC: Oh, yeah. That is... what the hell, the guy who’s in that movie is actually 
the guy who plays Henry Fool. In actual... 

G: Okay. 

CC: Ah, he’s the guy who plays Jesus in that movie and... I’m trying to 
remember the name of that film... ah, have a kinda hard time remembering, I’ve 
seen too many damn movies... 

G: I can- I can check it... I can check it and edit it in. (laughs) 

CC: I think it’s... Oh, it’s- you know what it is, it’s called The Book of 
Life. 


G: Oh, that’s it, yeah. 


CC: Uh, yeah, I, it’s- I remember if I think about it long enough. These, my 
favorite stuff by him is still like, kind of his earlier stuff, not necessarily 
all of his early stuff, but The Unbelievable Truth is great, Trust is great, 
and unfortunately the girl who was in those movies, Adrienne Shelly, was 
murdered. She probably would be, you know, playing in some of his films if she 
was still around. But, yeah, she was murdered by some construction worker guy. 
I don’t know, it was a weird... thing that happened. 

G: Wow, that’s awful. Are you still there? 

CC: Yeah, I am. 

G: (laughs) 

CC: Okay, back again? Anyway, they’re all ten years apart and they follow the 
same characters, and they’re all really funny, but the first one is kind of 
more of a comedy drama? The second one gets really goofy and goes in a totally 
unpredictable direction, and the third one wraps it up really nicely. You 
should- you should watch them one after the other. 

G: Okay. 
CC: I think that you would enjoy it. It’s just, it’s Henry Fool, and then the 
second one is called- the second one is called Fay Grim, and the third one is, 
uh, what is the third one. Ned Rifle, I believe? Yeah, that’s right, Ned Rifle 
is the third one. So... 

G: I think... I think the only film of his I’ve seen so far is one that was, 
like, kind of this weird take on Beauty and the Beast. 

CC: Yeah, that’s, uh... 

G: But it was also kind of a corporate satire? (laughs) 

CC: That’s called No Such Thing. 
G: That's it. 

CC: Kind of a poly(??) Yeah, that was a pretty decent movie. I, I mean... 

G: It left me a little cold, but I still thought it was really interesting. 
CC: He’s an interesting guy, yeah, his stuff is really, it’s really something. 
And I mean, but I also like a lot of surrealist film and I like, I mean, a 
great deal of, lately I’ve been watching Eastern European, just bleak films, I 
don’t know if you have heard of this film, I know I’m going to get the 
pronunciation wrong, but, it’s Satantangd, it’s spelled like it sounds, “satan 
tango”, it’s all one word. 

G: I haven’t heard of that one, no. 

CC: Maybe it’s like “Satantango”. I don’t know'?. It’s a Hungarian film. But, 
it’s an eight-hour black and white movie and it’s like the bleakest thing 
you've ever seen. 

G: It’s not a B- is it a Béla Tarr film? 

CC: It is Béla Tarr, yeah. 

G: OK. I’ve seen a couple of Béla Tarr’s films, Werckmeister Harmonies I 
especially really enjoyed. But I have not seen that other one. 

CC: Watch Sdtdntangd, yeah, I mean, yeah, I like that as well, I like all his 
stuff that I’ve seen. You know, I’m a big Tarkovsky fan as well, I like a lot 


of that stuff, but I especially like the Sdtdntangd. That movie was... I mean, 
talk about leaving you cold. Taking hours, so... 

G: (laughs) 

CC: ...it’s hard to watch, but it’s, the first, I think twelve minutes are 


nothing but cows grazing. (laughs) 
G: Well, that’s funny. Well, actually, if you’re a fan, because I’m actually a 
big fan of, like, slow-paced films with super long shots where not much 
happens, so have you ever heard of Taiwanese filmmaker Tsai Ming-liang? 

CC: Sorry, you cut out just then. Who was that? 

G: If you’re a fan of, you know, slow paced movies with super long shots where 
not much happens, as actually I’m a fan of a lot of those myself... 

CC: Yeah. 

G: Taiwanese filmmaker Tsai Ming-liang? 


CC: Oh yeah. Yeah, I like some of this... You know, I didn’t actually know 
anything about that guy until one of my friends turned me on to him, and I 
can’t remember what we watched. I’ve only seen one film by him. But... 

G: I’ve seen most of his movies. Do you remember what it was about at all? 
CC: Ah, it’s been a little while, I’m trying to remember exactly but it’s... 


it’s... what the hell was the name, I’m... give me a second, I’ll probably 
remember the name of the film... um... it’s like, yeah, it’s like you were 
talking about, it was very... long shots, and had a, may have been, it had, I 


mean it was a foreign name is the thing. I’m trying to remember the name of the 
film. 
G: See, well, I might remember, I might know it by its English title. 

CC: Yeah, it, um, I saw it with subtitles, but it was really decent, I... Yeah, 
I like a lot of films like that, it’s like, most of my friends... 

G: Did it have to do with a guy whose neck was hurt? (chuckles) 

CC: ...Actually, yeah. I think that is the one. 

G: That would be The River. Which is... 

CC: Okay. That is what it was called, but it had a, yeah, it did have another 
name. 


G: That’s actually kind of a bleak movie, even... even for him. Not all of his 
movies are necessarily as bleak as that one, but I... that one’s especially 
uncomfortable, but it’s still really good. (laughs) 

C: No, I... yeah I liked it, and I can’t, I’m trying to remember- yeah, I like 
bleak movies, I like movies where the protagonists die, you know (laughs) like, 
I like movies like... I don’t know, for some reason, and even you know, I’ma 


fan of horror films, but only if they have something to offer, you know? A lot 
of modern horror films really don’t do it for me, but... 

G: Yeah, I’m actually, there’s very few horror films I like anymore. 

CC: Did you happen to see a mo- 

G: You broke off again. 
CC: Oh, I was asking if you’ve seen a film called Eden Lake. 
G: No. 
CC: That one’s pretty interesting, just, you know, for what it is it’s not 
like, it’s not my favorite movie, but it’s a pretty decent horror, modern 
horror film, and it doesn’t- it’s not like ultrabright(?), it’s not like a 
slasher movie or anything. It’s just, it’s... 
G: Well if it’s like a slow burn horror film, I tend to like the slow burners. 
CC: It’s more of a suspense kind of thing, well, not really, it’s not even a 
suspense film, it’s not like Hitchcock or anything, but it’s, it is kind of a 
slow burner, it’s just that it’s... it’s just twisted. It has, it kind of, it 
leaves you with a knot in your stomach. So, you know, it’s a good watch. I 
won’t spoil it for you, but... 

G: (laughs) 
CC: Yeah, I don’t like a lot of modern horror, I mainly watch, when I watch 
horror films I watch stuff that I didn’t see in the ‘80s and ‘70s, (laughs) you 
know, because I just think that was the era for horror, there’re so many great 
horror films from that period of time, and a lot of them I haven’t seen- 
although I did like, I mean I like some monster films, I liked The Host, I 
thought that was a pretty decent film. Like, Korean film. 

G: Right. Although that’s, that kind of mashes together a lot of genres, 
because it’s kind of like a comedy-drama monster movie. 

CC: Yeah. That’s true, yeah, and I find that a lot of films are like that. 
Unfortunately I was really disappointed, I watched all of the Tomie movies, and 
I really love Junji Ito, the manga artist, I don’t know if you’re familiar with 
this stuff... 

G: I’ve actually, was... I saw at least one of those movies. 

CC: Yeah, they kinda suck, I gotta say. (laughs) You know, I was really... 

G: Is that the person who did Uzumaki? 


CC: Oh, I’m sorry, Uzumaki, yeah, well that was... that was the film of his, 
that was the film that was based on one of his pieces that people really liked. 
I didn’t really care for that film too much, but... 
G: I liked it, but I think I’d probably like the manga better because it looks 
like the manga’s a little more scary. 
CC: It’s way better, and the thing about it is, all of his stuff is great. I 
mean, even the stuff that isn’t scary. He, he wrote a kind of funny manga about 
him and his cats, like, and it’s just, it’s kind of a comic thing, it’s not 
even a horror thing. So not everything he does is horror, but yeah, I didn’t 
really like Uzumaki just because I had already read the comic, and frankly, 
like the Tomie movies don’t do justice to those stories at all. Because Tomie 
is, if they made a really good big-budget Tomie it would be great, I mean, 
she’s a weird character and she regenerates, you know, and there’s like 
multiple Tomies, and it’s just, it’s messed up, you know, it’s pretty psycho. 
G: (chuckles) 

CC: But yeah, I love a lot of, I like a lot of J-horror, I like a lot of stuff 
that’s, you know, more... I mean, Eastern horror movies do it for me a lot more 
than the American stuff coming out. I watched Don’t Breathe last night and I 
was supremely disappointed as I knew I would be, but I go into these films 
knowing I’m going to hate them, you know? (laughs) 

G: A lot of that J-horror stuff is very hit and miss for me, because... 

CC: (tersely) Yeah. 
G: I'll put it to you this way, if it’s one of those J-horror films that’s 
actually really intent on like, building up like atmosphere... 

CC: Oh yeah. 
G: And/or, it gets kind of surreal, then I tend to like it. But then there’s 
the other kind of strand where it’s just like, pure sadism, and that I just 
can’t get into. 
Cc: No, I understand that. I mean, I watch a lot of that stuff just because... 
G: I guess you could say that about any type of horror movies though, really. 
CC: Well, there are some that are pretty funny, there’s a really funny one that 
is just so over the top it’s almost like Peter Jackson’s early films, it’s 
called Guroteskuru™, which means “grotesque” in Japanese, and that one is 
pretty funny, it’s, it’s kind of a torture porn, but it’s really funny, I mean, 
it’s like, it’s so outlandish that you can’t help but laugh at it. You know 
what I mean? 
G: Right. 
CC: It’s so, like, I mean I love Peter Jackson’s like, Bad Taste I still think 
is one of his greatest movies, and it’s just so disgusting, but it’s hilarious, 
you know? So... 

G: I still like Meet the Feebles. (laughs) 

CC: Oh, Meet the Feebles is classic. Yeah, I saw that in the theater when it 
was released here in the states. 

G: Oh, wow. 

CC: I was a big fan of his back in the day, I mean I saw, oddly enough, I 
watched Bad Taste with my grandfather who’s really into weird movies too, he 
turned me on to a lot of movies when I was a kid. When I was a little kid my 
parents wouldn’t let me watch a lot of movies, but when I would go and stay 
with my grandparents, my grandfather would like, you know, he would rent me The 
Exorcist and stuff (laughs) and I would be like, “Great”, you know, “now I’m 
going to have nightmares for a month”, but... 

G: (chuckles) 

CC: I used to, we used to rent movies together and watch them, like until he 
died and... you know, I would bring home the weirdest stuff for him to watch, 
you know, even after I wasn’t staying with him anymore I would come over and 
bring a weird movie that I’d seen and be like “You’ve gotta see this”, and we 
would watch it together and he would always be like “Wow, that was messed up”, 


you know, he was really into weird movies, so I kind of gained my love of 
cinema from him. He liked a lot of foreign films too, and you know... but I’m 
really into film noir, and I like a lot of classic films, I’ve been rewatching 
a lot of stuff that I haven’t seen in a while, a lot of Cagney and Bogart 
stuff, but it’s, I do that every few years, where I’1l go through and watch 
crime films that I haven’t seen in a while. 

G: I just actually, oh, go ahead. 

CC: I just like the way they’re shot, you know? 

G: Yeah. 
CC: I like studying how films are made. But like, the slow burners, yeah, I 
love Kubrick, I love, 2001's one of my all time favorite films, obviously, you 
know. 


G: Yeah. 
CC: But there’s a lot of his stuff that I think is, is great... and a lot of 
the directors that sort of... I mean, Tarkovsky, he said he thought that 2001 


was too cold, and he made Solaris in response to it, but you know, he was 
pretty influenced by Kubrick... 

G: Oh, yeah. 

CC: I mean, you can tell, and some of his later stuff was definitely like these 
long, extended shots, like Stalker for example, or Andrei Rublev. 

G: Actually the, his two science fiction films are the only ones that I’ve seen 
so far, but I really like both of those a lot. 

CC: Yeah, Stalker's great... 

G: Oh, no, I’m sorry, I saw another one called The Mirror, I think? 

CC: The Mirror’s great as well, yeah, and I like a lot of Kurosawa, I watch a 
lot of that stuff, there’s a couple by him I haven’t seen yet that I want to 
see. I, I’m pretty much just finishing out the directors that I love that I 
haven’t seen all of their films. I’ve seen pretty much everything by every 
other director that I wanted to, like, watch everything by, but there’s a 
couple of Kurosawa films I haven’t seen just because I know they’re not 
considered his best films. 

G: Well, he’s got a lot of movies, too. 

CC: Yeah, the- the two that I’ve kinda been avoiding seeing, are Dreams, 
because I heard it’s like, one of his worst films... 

G: I’m gonna have- 

CC: But then more recently I’ve heard from some people that they really liked 
it, so maybe I will... 

G: Ah, I love that movie. 

CC: Really? 

G: Yeah, Dreams is actually my favorite movie of his. That’s actually the first 
movie of his I saw, and it’s still my favorite one out of all the ones I’ve 
seen, but maybe that’s just because I’m so obsessed with dreams, and I just 
love the mood that he creates in each of those segments. 

CC: Well, and I mean, that’s the thing is, it’s weird, I you know, a lot of my 
cinephile friends who are really into Kurosawa, that’s like their least 
favorite film by him, and then some people I know more recently have been 
telling me it’s a great movie and I should watch it, so... 

G: I love it. 

Cc: I’ll probably, I’ll probably watch that one next. And the other one, I 
can’t remember, it’s one of his earlier films. And I haven’t... I can’t 
remember the name of it at the moment, but anyway, I’ve seen all but two of his 
films. I’ve seen all but one of Hitchcock’s films, but only because that film 
is lost forever. (laughs) Nobody’s seen it since 1928 or something. 

G: One of his silent films? 

CC: Uh, I don’t, I think it was one of the early talkies’, but it got lost 
because it wasn’t very well reviewed, and it... it was called The Mountain 
Eagle, are you still there? 


G: Ah, I’m here, although I actually am gonna have to get goin’, because... 
(laughs) because I’m getting kind of... 

CC: Okay, well, yeah, my grandmother was trying to call me and my phone’s 
buzzing, so, I’m gonna let my voicemail pick it up really fast and then okay, 
well, my phone finally stopped buzzing, but geez that was really annoying. 

G: Wasn’t too bad on this end. 

CC: No, no, yeah, it’s just really, it was called The Mountain Eagle, I can’t 


remember if it... if it was a talkie or not, if it was it was an early one, but 
he said that he was glad that nobody ever found it. 
G: (laughs) 


CC: Because it apparently was really bad. But, at any rate, yeah, I won’t keep 
you any longer, it was great talking to you, I, you know, I really got off...’ 
got something out of that. 


G: Well that’s alright, well, see, I’ll use, um, eh... I can’t talk. I’ll go 
ahead and use this for... I can go ahead and use this full recording for the 
Clayton Counts episode, and I’ll just use a little piece, like a little 


5-minute clip of it for the dark ambient special and I’ll just make this its 
own episode, or actually I was thinking I might split it up into like, smaller 
chunks to pair... 
CC: Make it more digestible. (laughs) 

G: Yeah, pair up with- well, I’ve had super long discussion episodes before, 
but it might be fun to pair up, like, 30-40 minute chunks with longer pieces of 
your music or somethin’. I’ll figure it out. 

CC: Okay, great, well yeah, and let me know whatever you used it for, and... 
you know, if, I mean, where I can download it too because I mean, I’m sure I 
can find it off your page, I just haven’t... I haven’t actually like, I haven’t 
actually been able to like, I didn’t follow any links, so I don’t know exactly 
where to go... 

G: Oh, well I’1l1 go ahead and send you the link again to my main podcast page 
after this. And... 

CC: Yeah, I think you sent that to me and then I just, for some reason I (cuts 
out) discussion that I didn’t ever bookmark it, so yeah, if you could send it 
to me... 
G: I think I have the link somewhere on the GribC- and the Facebook page is 
too, but I’m not sure. 

CC: Oh, okay. Well, cool. Then I mean, yeah. Just let me know whenever, you 
know, whenever you put the thing up, and I’ll check it out. The- you may want 
to cut parts of the thing out, I know we were rambling on there for a while, so 
I know some of it would be fairly uninteresting to a lot of people but, you 
know, it’s still a nice conversation. 

G: Well, my podcast mainly consists of people just geeking out about things 
anyway so... (laughs) 

CC: Oh, great! 

G: I would talk more if I was feeling better, actually, but... I’m starting to 
get really stuffy. 

CC: Well, we can talk some other time, you know, if you feel like it. 

G: Definitely. 

CC: Or, you have my number, so, anytime you feel like talking, feel free to 
call. I’m usually around in the, in the afternoons, I’ve got physical therapy a 
lot of the time until like five o’clock, so I’m usually home by six, my time. 
G: Okay. 

CC: But, the weekends, I’m home pretty much, like, all the time. So, but yeah! 
It was great talking to you, thanks for the call. 

G: Oh, definitely, I... is there anything else that is in Clayton Counts’ 
future that you want to share with the listeners? 

CC: (laughs) Well, I don’t really know, man. There’s a lot. 

G: Okay. 


CC: But, it’s all kind of up in the air at this point, I’ve got, my plate is 
constantly full, so... 

G: Alright, well I’1ll just keep checking in with you then, whenever I put 
something out. (laughs) 

CC: Yeah. We’re working on a metal album right now that is like, in pieces... 
G: Okay. 

CC: ...and it’s all over the place, so, I don’t know if it'll get finished this 
year or next year, the year after, I mean, we’re- I’ve got, I’ve got another 
couple of jazz pieces I’m working on with people, and it’s,... 

G: Nice! 

CC: ...we’ve got so much stuff we're working on at any given time, you know? 
But, yeah, you know, I’ll keep in touch with you and keep you abreast of 
anything we do that I think you might find interesting, although we’ve been 
releasing music at a pretty slow pace, you know. But, hopefully when we’ve 
regained control of our website, that will change. We’ll start to, you know, 
just spit it out again as quickly as possible. (laughs) 

G: Right. Well, my... 

CC: I don’t know. 

G: In my case, I at least have the very extensive back catalogue to explore. 
CC: Yeah, there’s a lot of stuff there, I mean, I can send you a list of pieces 
that are some of my favorites, if you’d like. 

G: Oh, sure. 

CC: Just for convenience’s sake, although that guy Hakita on RateYourMusic has 
a pretty good list, I actually agree with a lot of what... he has a list that’s 
like “the best of Bull of Heaven” or something, although he dislikes a couple 
of our pieces that I like, so... 

G: (laughs) 
CC: I’ll include those, but I’ll throw his list at, your way, I’ll put his list 
your way. 
G: Is he the one that went through and reviewed like, every single release? 

CC: Yeah, yeah. 

G: I actually did browse through that and he’s- he was going through Body 13 as 
well, right? 

CC: Yeah, I just saw that the other day, actually. I was pretty impressed with 
some of that, it was like, I mean like I said, he doesn’t like a few of the 
pieces that... I like, and he likes a lot of the pieces that I don’t like. 

G: (laughs) 
CC: But, but I, you know, I tended to agree with a lot of what he had to say 
about the pieces, in terms of how they were created. He did some stuff wrong, 
but you know, that’s bound to happen if you, if you’re not there for the 
creative process. 

G: Right. 

CC: But yeah, he’s, but I’1l shoot you a list of stuff that I think is good, 
including some of the drone stuff in case it’s stuff you haven’t heard, you 
know? 
G: Okay. 

CC: Particularly from our earlier catalogue, I don’t know if you’re do- you’re 
probably not doing it chronologically, I’m guessing. 

G: No, I just kind of start with, I just kind of look through and kind of read 
descriptions or looked at titles or cover art and just kind of picked out a few 
ones that I thought sounded more interesting, although you in particular did 
recommend a few that I also downloaded. 

CC: Okay. I didn’t know if I had or not. 

G: Yeah, back when we first met on, in a Facebook post, I think on Echo 
Hazard’s page... 

CEs Oh: 

G: And... 


cc: I just talk to so many people about this project all the time. 

G: Oh you’re fine. Yeah, you recommended a few, and then I also browsed through 
that, through those reviews and picked out a few based on just my own- just 
what sounded intriguing to me in particular, but... 

CC: Yeah, one he didn’t like that I really like is 299. So if you get a chance, 
I don’t know if I passed that one along to you or not, but... 

G: No, I don’t think that one. No. 

CC: Yeah, that’s a pretty good- it’s more like prog rock, kind of jazz thing, 
but it’s like, it’s really long and self-indulgent, but it’s, you know, it’s, 
it’s one of my favorite pieces we did... 


G: Okay. 

CC: It’s all pretty much live. And he didn’t like it. Well, he didn’t hate it, 
he just thought it was inferior to some of our other rock stuff, I think. 

G: Well, I tend to like long and self-indulgent, so I’ll probably... (chuckles) 


CC: It is very, like, I mean, it’s kind of a slow burner, let’s use your 
expression, you know, it builds gradually, very slowly, over the course of the 
duration, so I think you may enjoy that one. If you’re into prog rock, that’s 
why I recommended it. 

G: Alright. I’ll definitely check that one out. 

CC: I’ll- I’ll shoot you a list sometime and yeah, let me know when the, when 
you put the episode up and I’ll give it a listen. 

G: I will indeed. 

CC: Hey, thanks so much. 

G: Thank you. 

Cc: It was a, yeah, good rapping with you, and I hope you have a good rest of 
your week, and get better. 

G: Ah, thank you. 

CC: (laughs) You're welcome, man. Yeah, hit the doctor if you don’t feel better 
soon. 

G: Well, I feel better than I did yesterday, at least. (laughs) That’s a good 
sign. 

CC: That’s good. You still wanna let the, if you get chest infections, don’t 
let it go too long, I had pneumonia and it was terrible, so, you know? 


INTERVIEW ends. 311: NIGHT’S GREAT PERIMETER plays. 


Hey everybody, thanks again for listening, what you just heard was “Night’s 
Great Perimeter”, it is actually one of Bull of Heaven’s shortest pieces, at 
just a little over a minute long. If you like that, if you like any of the 
music you’ve heard in this show, you can listen to it at www.bullofheaven.com 
and you can download it from archive.org, of course the links will be in the 
show notes, and you can still follow Bull of Heaven on Facebook. I’ve said a 
lot of what I wanted to in the previous episode, but I just, even if 
posthumously, I want to thank Clayton Counts for, for taking time out of his 
day to call me and to talk with me and have such a pleasant conversation for 
such a long period of time. In hindsight, of course, I wish it had actually 
been longer, even if I wasn’t feeling very well. You know, it would have been 
nice to have more time with him. But I’m glad I at least had, I’m glad I at 
least got to have this conversation with him, and get to share it with all of 
you now. Near the end of that, and I believe h ven mentions it in the 
previous episode as well, he talks about piece number 299, which is actually 
called “Self-Traitor, I Do Bring the Spider Love”. And I’m going to go ahead 
and play the whole thing. And this will now have the record for being the 
longest piece of music I’ve played on the show. Will it be surpassed in the 
future? Who knows, certainly Bull of Heaven and Body 13 have done pieces even 
longer, even longer than this, some that would be impossible for me to play on 
the podcast. But nonetheless, this piece is an hour and very nearly twenty-four 


minutes. Very nearly an hour and twenty-four minutes. And, it’s a great kind of 
psychedelic, progressive rock, jazzy jam (laughs) piece of music. It’s, and, I 
think it, I personally think that it withstands its lengthy timespan. I hope 
you all enjoy it, and again, if you want to download this, you can get it from 
archive.org, probably in better sound quality than here, and if you like what 
you heard you can always like the GribCast on Facebook, or join our Facebook 
group, and you can find, you can find us on gribcast.libsyn.com, and you can 
subscribe to our iTunes. Thank you so much, Clayton, for co-creating such great 
music, thank you to Neil Keener, the remaining member of Bull of Heaven, for 
c 
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o-creating such fantastic music, there’s loads of it out there, so I encourage 
ou to delve into it and explore, and please continute to enjoy the music of 
ull of Heaven. 


END OF PART TWO 


Footnotes: 


t Pieces 030, 044, 061-073, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117 and 118 all have titles 
taken from Crowley’s works. 


2? George Ivanovich Gurdjieff is notable for writing the autobiography Meetings 
With Remarkable Men, the film adaptation of which was sampled in “005: A Lovely 
Pear”. Titles for pieces 078, 079 and 144 also come from Gurdjieff. 


3 Wall to Wall (or Wall2Wall) Recording lists Clayton Counts on their “recent 
clients” page. This page also lists Neko Case and Chicago (presumably the band 
and not the city). 


“Acharya Shree Yogeesh, whose YouTube channel is active to this day. 


° Wikipedia’s list of most prolific serial killers has Luis Garavito in the top 
spot with 193 proven victims, although this list has several caveats. Despite 
being sentenced to 1,853 years and 9 days in prison, Garavito will become 
eligible for parole in 2023. 


€ Serial killer/rapist Paul Bernardo appears with former wife and accomplice 
Karla Homolka on the cover of “266: An Incestuous Act God Committed Upon 
Reality”. 


7 221: The Usual Manifestations of Suspicion Were Heightened, originally 
released in 2005 as ColoringBook vol. 1 by ColoringBook. 


? Over the Edge 9: the Chopping Channel, released on 21 October 2016, four days 
after the release of Counts’ final Bull of Heaven piece. 


? Counts may be referring to Ruben Enaje, a carpenter who has voluntarily 
crucified himself on Good Friday every year between 1986 and 2019. Each 
crucifixion has only been for a matter of several minutes. Enaje is still 
alive. 


0 In 1957, experimental filmmaker Stan Brakhage considered filming his own 
real-life death by hanging and including it in his 1958 film Anticipation of 
the Night. Though he did not end up doing so, the film did in fact induce a 
riot at the Brussels World’s Fair in 1959. Coincidentally, Brakhage lived in 
Denver at the time. 


11 Counts is incorrect on this count. In reality, fellow Monkees Micky Dolenz and 
Peter Tork were both guitarists prior to joining the group, with Tork actually 
being the Monkee to contribute the most instrumentally to the band’s 

recordings, playing bass, banjo, piano and organ among other instruments. The 
Monkees’ infamous lack of instrumental contribution to their first two albums 
was due to stipulations in their contract, which was later renegotiated. 


1? Ryan Gosling. He’s dreamy. 


13 This is curious considering Counts was thought to speak Hungarian (due to 
227's title, a supposed now-lost Hungarian interview with him, and I believe I 
read somewhere that 119’s lyrics are in Hungarian), but that easily could have 
been (and likely was) untrue. 


14 Actually pronounced Gurotesuku, or AFAJ. 


15 The Mountain Eagle was in fact a silent film released in 1926, three years 
before Hitchcock would start making talkies. There are multiple other missing 
Hitchcock films from this era. 


16 Counts trails off into silence, but presumably this sentence is something like 
“I really got off subject, but hopefully you got something out of that”. 


